








“Was log der bése Tag dir vor?” 
TRISTAN UND ISOLDE, act ii. 


Che Meister. 
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} The Tristan Drama. 
II. 


SIE have called the first scene, that between Isolde and 
Brangine, a prologue to the drama; in keeping 
therewith, the whole zzscenario of this Act is not laid 
bare until Isolde concludes the scene with a command 
to open wide the hangings of her pavilion. The device is ingenious 
in the extreme, and affords another proof of Wagner’s mastery of 
stage-craft. For the motive of this curtain is threefold ; firstly physi- 
cal,—to guard against the tax upon the singer’s voice that would be 
involved in having the open stage behind it throughout an Act that 
casts so much upon one character, Isolde ; secondly intellectual,—to 
focus our attention upon the chief performers, and yet provide an 
opportunity for introducing the spectacle of their surroundings 
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whenever called-for by the ‘plot’; and thirdly emotional,—to 
secure, as upon this its first service, the element of surprise, so 
necessary to a drama where the external action must, of its very 
essence, be limited in field. We might almost add a fourth motive 
—with the permission of our cynical friends—and say that the 
object is also emblematical : the symbolising of that “ inner shrine” 
which Wagner has told us above* he made in 7ristan und Isolde 
the arbiter of Life and Death, the framer of the outer world ; that 
shrine which finds a second symbol in this Act, the casket storing 
magic draughts. 

This significant curtain is drawn asunder, opening out to 
view one of the freshest and most brilliant pictures ever set upon 
the stage: Tristan, clad in the simple but imposing garb of the 
days of the Vikings, stands at the helm “ with folded arms, pen- 
sively looking out to sea,” the majestic centre of a group of vassals 
strewn in all the aéandon of open-air life upon the deck, some 
resting half-prone on the rising poop, some busied around the main- 
mast with ropes and tackle; beyond we look across the bulwarks 
“to the sea, as far as the horizon.” The breath of the salt waves 
seems to rush through the parted hangings, bearing with it the 
joyous strains of the young sailor’ssong. There’s not a cloud upon 
the sky, and Tristan stands there like the Sun-god of the Sagas, 
steeped in glowing light, confronting the goddess of the Night, 
Isolde. Brangiine’s hand has drawn aside the veil of mist that 
parted them, as her hand will presently break down the wall that 
hedges each from each. The whole scene is one vast symbol : 
Tristan, surrounded by his liegemen, in “the sun of worldly 
worships’ day,” blinded but yet brooding ; Isolde half shrinking 
back into the night of dreams; between them the innocent 
impersonation of the faithful service that can unwittingly deal out 
an irremediable blow ; and finally the sailor’s love-song, introduced 
to point the meaning of the picture and pass into its sequel, the 
Death-resolve. 

But what has brought these beings face to face ; what stirred 





* Vide No. XVIII. “ The Meister,” page 39. 
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the strife between their races; what delivered royal Isolde into 
glittering bondage? It is the old demand of ‘tribute,’ tribute 
extorted by each conqueror in turn from his vanquished foe, and 
following in the furrow of the sword. In the preface to Groote’s 
Tristan von Meister Gotfrit von Straszburg (Berlin, 1821) we find 
the “ tithe ” claimed by Ireland from Cornwall referred back to the 
“hoard” of the Nibelungen ; and, seeing that Wagner has told 
us: ‘*the harmonious connection of all genuine myths had been 
opened-up to me by my WVdelungen studies,” it would not be 
unreasonable to suppose that this surmise had formed one of the 
links that led him to “treat the story as a supplementary Act of 
the great Nibelung-myth.”—It is curious, too, perhaps significant, 
that the German word for “tithe,” namely Zims, is practically 
identical with that for “tin” (Zznus), the staple mineral product 
of Mark’s kingdom, Cornwall ; moreover, that this root forms part 
of Tristan’s name, as “ Sfan” is the Irish, and “ Ystaen” the 
Welsh, for “tin”; while the root “ Tr” is found in the Gaelic 
“ Trus,” to gather; and “Tristan” may therefore mean the 
Gatherer of the Hoard. This we merely throw out as a hint, for the 
dangers of amateur etymology are well-known ; but it is somewhat 
remarkable that Gottfried von Strassburg, in the most symbolical 
Canto of his epic, should dwell upon the ¢” spindle of the golden 
latch that guarded the entrance to the lovers’ Grotto, explaining 
the mystic meaning of the tin to be “devotion to hidden things” 
(die gute andaht ze tougenlichem dinge), and of the gold, “their 
consummation.”—This “hoard” of precious ore, lifted, like the 
Rhine-gold, from realms of darkness to the light of day, there causes 
endless strife and fathers deeds of violence : effodiuntur opes &c. 
And here, again, we have a woman made the sacrifice to the winner 
of the coveted store, “ when faith and peace and friendship in sight 
of all were sworn to,” and Isolde was made over to the guardian 
of the “ hoard,” and brought by him to his kinsman, as Briinnhilde 
was brought to Gunther. In another ancient version of the story, 
we find two swallows struggling over a strand of golden hair, and 
King Mark declaring that he will wed alone that woman from 
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whose head it fell ; thus summing-up in a few lines the history of 
the world, and combining in one its two greatest objects of strife, 
the possession of gold, and the possession of woman’s beauty—the 
two aspects of the one desire, the “Sehnen” that can only end 
when Isolde, the “ Go/d'ne Herrin,” has “gone down to nameless 
night,” and, like the Nibelung’s Ring, has passed into the waters 
“where in sound upon sound the scent-billows roll.” 

Tristan—who, like Siegfried, is a dvagon-slayer in Gottfried’s 
‘poem—has come, like Siegfried, in another guise from that 
wherein he first sought Isolde’s healing, to “ woo for another his 
own predestined bride; in bondage to an illusion that makes his 
deed unfree” (see No. XVIII., page 38), and having laid “open to 
the light” the chaste secrets of the darkness, “the secret of all 
her wordless aid.” There can be but one end to it all; the fate 
of those who divulged the Eleusynian mysteries: “ Vengeance, 
Death, Death to us both!” Death to her who silently imparted 
them, and death to him who prated them aloud. For we cannot 
neglect the old Druidic rites that prevailed in the land in which 
this story had its birth; those rites that were but the outward 
vesture of the ancient mystery-, or wisdom-religion which 
seems, in the close guardianship of chosen men, to have been 
spread the whole world o’er. Thus if we turn to the significance 
of “Isold” itself, we find that its first syllable is reduplicated in 
“ Tsts,” while another of its forms, “Iseult,” has its derivation in 
the Gaelic word “ Seu/ta,” meaning “that which is sea/ed,” that 
which none but the initiate may look upon, and as to which he is 
bound to silence—Compare Tristan’s words to Isolde, when 
this Act is drawing to its climax, “ Des Scuwetcens Herrin heisst 
mich schweigen,” which Forman has admirably rendered : “ The 
queen herself of st/ence lays on my lips a seal.” — 

So the sunlight streams from Tristan, as he stands beside the 
helm, the hero whom the world delights to honour, the flower of 
his people, the glory of his King; but to Isolde he is nothing but 
the “henchman.” With withering scorn, she asks Brangine: 
“Was hilt’st von dem Knechte?” She knows not what inner 
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loathing of all this pomp is slowly mastering his thoughts ; to her, 
fresh from the land of dreams and visions, this man, who cannot 
penetrate her soul, is naught but the symbol of slavery to the 
world of show. “Seek from the matchless man himself if me he 
dares to meet?” For that “glance” of dawning consciousness 
had faded back from Tristan’s eyes, when he formed the swift 
resolve to humbly offer to his King the prize best worthy to be 
won. On his homeward journey ¢hen, he could not fathom what 
had passed into his life and twisted every thread awry ; and now, 
when he has come again to claim the bride, and the sight of all 
her beauty has unriddled the dark question, his faith and duty to 
his King have set a watch upon his features, lest the self-illusion, 
that had prompted the renunciation of his own highest good for 
the fancied blessing of another, should vanish and leave him a 
prey to passions henceforth unhallowed. His gaze is steadfastly 
bent towards the sea, in brooding on his future lot. What place 
can he now take in the court of mild King Mark, when his every 
thought will be centred in his chieftain’s bride? Whither shall 
he flee, to escape this lifelong misery? Shall he return to 
Brittany and seek among his loving herdsmen the solace that this 
woman’s love alone could bring, or shall he seek beneath the 
waves the oblivion that never can be gained on earth ?—Thus 
stands he at the helm, a living statue, motionless for cause of the 
storm of emotions that is raging within his breast. 

But the message comes. Isolde bids him to her presence ; 
the Night is calling to the Day. At once his squire, Kurwenal, 
like a rough embodiment of that feeling of outward duty, plucks 
at his cloak, and warns him—though with Azm it is but the 
instinctive foreboding of danger—to be on his guard: “ Have 
heed, Tristan! Hither sends Isolde!” Tristan starts, as though 
fearing lest his pious resolves should be swept away by the mere 
name of Isolde that echoes from his lips; then recovers his 
composure, and answers in the “courtly words” of “custom.” 
There follows the passage of arms between the outposts of the 
Night and Day: Brangine’s balanced tones are exchanged for 
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the imperious phrases her mistress has imposed upon her: 
“Isolde bids, as bound to hear her, him her vassal fitly fear her.” 
Tristan will not trust himself to answer now, lest his reserve 
break down, and there should intrude into the response some 
touch that would bewray his inner feelings; he gladly, therefore, 
lets his faithful Kurwenal brusquely turn upon the ambassadress 
that rugged shield of ancient racial feud. The remedy may be 
hateful to himself, as well as to Isolde; but if he can only erect a 
barrier between them which no proud beauty would stoop to see 
cast down again, if he can make the most ordinary personal 
encounter impossible in her eyes, he may save himself from a 
mute confession which no woman’s instinct could fail to trace. 
Kurwenal, however, carries matters beyond all bearing, with 
his song of “Sir Morold,” Isolde’s whilom champion, slain by 
Tristan; and the warrior damps his ardour, by sending him 
below. 

The effect upon Isolde is swift and terrible ; the smouldering 
fire of love is fanned into fierce flames of hate—at least, that hate 
which is only the other aspect of a love that finds no symptom of 
return. Thus love, hatred, and wounded pride battle together, 
within her heart, for utterance. But the restraint which the 
constant publicity of her royal estate has taught her, comes to her 
rescue, and she is spared the humiliation of an unmasking before 
her attendant. Brangiine, however, has now been witness to the 
insult put upon her by him the old pride of race persists in 
treating as a “vassal”; Brangiane therefore shall hear the true 
story of the man who comes “to count Mark out his cargo of 
tithe from Ireland’s King !” 

The tale that follows, of “Tantris and Tristan,” is no 
strained invention of Wagner's, but part of the old version of 
Gottfried von Strassburg ; though purified and condensed into a 
form which brings out still more clearly its origin in the solar 
myths. Here we have Morold, the champion of the Night, sent 
out to do battle with the 4erald of the Day, and slain by him. 
For one of the variants of Tristan’s name, the old Celtic word 
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Tristrem, signifies “herald” or “proclaimer” (according to 
Davies, the abused of Southey), and thus we find its closer 
application to the present hero, as him who not only heralds the 
Day, of Marke, by conquering the last defender of the Night, but 
who proclaims, by the bloodred flush of sunset, the advent of the 
Night; /sex/¢ connoting, in that tongue, a “spectacle,” “an 
object of constant contemplation,” a term such as well may be 
applied to the starry splendour of the Night. As Tristan, our 
hero has slain the betrothed of the Princess of the Night; yet he 
cannot enter her magic realm, until as Tantris he fainting sinks 
into the shades of twilight, his course reversed. And lest this 
interpretation be deemed too far-fetched, we would ask: What 
else is the meaning of that passage in the Third Act, “in blood of 
my wound I Morold once did slay; in blood of my wound Isold’ 
I win to-day,” when Tristan is hastening on his death, to be 
joined for ever with the Night? It is the same ruddy glow that 
greets the dawn, as that which harbingers the eve. And is not 
the whole drama filled with this battle between Night and Day, 
and their final union in “the ocean of bliss” in “des Welt-Athems 
wehendem All”? As Wagner has said of his drama, it is the 
story of “ Life and Death,” of “ Death through stress of Love.” 

This “Tantris and Tristan” play of words and thought has 
also its own musical theme, twice employed by Isolde in the course 
of her narration ; the stress being laid upon the /ower note of the 
ascending ‘interval of a fifth,’ for the first name, 7aatris, with its 
interrogative inflection as though addressing a question to the 
home of secrets, the realm of “ wonder-works,” a question to the 
stars of Fate ; whereas the second name, 77zstan, is sung to a similar 
but inverted interval, taken a semitone higher into a brighter key, 
and with a commanding intonation on the first syllable, typifying 
the leader of the legions of the Day, and thus employed in Tristan’s 
Hero-motiv. 

But when Tristan had slain Morold, in the battle between 
twilight and dawn, he had given a hostage to the Night, in the 
form of a tiny sherd that had splintered off his sword and 
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remained cleaving to the skull that had been sent contemptuously 
across the sea as “tithe.” This also figures in the ancient tale, 
and is apparently a link between it and the stories of Achilles 
with the vulnerable spot upon his heel, and Siegfried with the 
unprotected surface of his back; the little rift in the lute, that 
brings these heroes to their downfall. And just as Briinnhilde 
discloses to Siegfried’s foes the only place where they can 
wound her traitorous lover, so does Isolde discover by the fitting 
of this splinter into Tristan’s sword the deceit that has been 
practised on her, in that her country’s foe has come disguised to 
seek healing at her hands: she henceforth holds his life in pledge. 
Thus the herald of the Day bears on himself the sign that marks 
him later for the “ vassal” of the Night, for all “the songs as loud 
and suchlike laughter ” that the servants of the Sun-god may sing 
in praise of him. 

Isolde has healed his bodily wounds, but has left in his heart 
that aching pain of half-unknowing love which now is burning 
fiercer within him than the light of Day outside. “A thousand 
oaths he swore me, of faith and thankful service,” oaths which he, 
with his eyes only half-opened to the “inner shrine” of Night, is 
striving to fulfil by yielding his own portion of the glory of the 
Day, and forcing the unfitting gift upon his benefactress. Small 
wonder, then, that she should shudder at the thought of her mid- 
night beauty being dragged into the glare of the world’s high noon! 
There is nothing there of kin with her, excepting Tristan’s self, 
within whose “glance” she has read the story of the setting 
sun.— 


To return to the action of the play: Brangine now tenderly 
throws her arms around Isolde, and bids her “ Think not! Mind 
not! Sit by me!” The whole delineation of the character of this 
gentle, faithful maid forms an exquisite foil to the imperious 
grandeur of her mistress. Brangine is something more than the 
ordinary confidante who “goes mad in white linen” after her 
mistress has “gone mad in white satin.” She is one of the most 
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trusted ladies of the Queen of Ireland’s court, and is sent, with 
loving forethought, by Isolde’s mother to guard by magic means 
against the daughter’s suffering the bitterness of /oveless wedlock. 
And thus she is destined to play an important réle in the develop- 
ment of the tragedy—if one can call that a ¢vagedy which ends in 
perfect peace. But she knows nothing of the secrets of Isolde’s 
heart, and coaxingly upbraids her with ingratitude: “For aught 
to what Sir Tristan owes thee, couldst thou better be be- 
holden than a crown so great and golden? ... His goodly 
heirdom he all foregoes, a gift at thy feet to make it, as Queen to 
behold thee take it.” The two women are looking at Tristan’s 
action from opposite points of view; Isolde can only see in it the 
“tithe” that the hero is carrying back to his King; Brangiine, 
ignorant of the love that either of the pair conceals from each, from 
all the world, sees only in Tristan’s renunciation of his heirdom a 
grander sampler of the same fidelity to his master as fills her 
toward her mistress. But Isolde murmurs to herself “ Unbeloved 
of the lordly man, to see him for ever near me!” and Brangiine, 
catching at the phrase, applies it to the King, “ der dir erkoren” ;— 
for although these words are the same as those of Isolde’s ‘aside,’ 
at the first appearance of Tristan in this drama, yet the music to 
which they are set, in the mouth of her maid, has not one spark of 
resemblance to any of the ‘ love-motivs,’ least of all to that which 
then expressed Isolde’s yearning. This is a not unimportant 
point, since the English version, “‘he thou hast chosen,” might lead 
to some misconception of Brangiine’s motive in immediately there- 
after reminding her mistress of the love-philtre. “Dir erkoren” 
simply means “chosen for thee,” not necessarily—and certainly 
not here—“ dy thee.” Otherwise we should have the distasteful 
idea presented of Brangiine’s conniving at a future breach of 
marriage-vows ; whereas she is simply fulfilling the mission on 
which she has been sent forth, namely to ensure the wedded love 
of Isolde and King Mark by means considered perfectly legitimate 
in those days. The way in which she approaches the subject is 
marvellous in its delicacy, both of thought and music. She nestles 
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close up to Isolde, and half whispers to her: “ Thy mother’s arts 
forgettest thou all?” And here she touches on the thought that 
has been uppermost in Isolde’s mind, since ever she stepped 
silently on board: “ Vengeance wreaked upon wrong, balm for the 
heart when bursting”—the Love-yearning-motiv of the accom- 
paniment, symbolising Brangiine’s suggestion of the love-drink, 
passing directly into the Death-motiv, to which Isolde’s words 
are sung ; in the same sequence, and with the same significance, as 
the two themes were employed at the passage “ mzr erkoren” &c. 
above alluded to. 

The little speech that Brangiine now makes, extolling the 
virtues of each philtre as she takes it from its shrine, is masterly 
in its musical setting; in the vocal part it seems flitting like a 
bird from one precious nestling to another, whilst the orchestra 
weaves together the strains of Love and Death. We are not 
left long, however, before we know the meaning that Isolde puts 
upon the casket; for, rejecting all the others, she seizes one of 
the flasks, and saying: “outside it deep a sign J dug,” she cries 
aloud “ but ¢4#zs, there’s none I need.” If we had doubted before, 
as to Isolde’s inward purpose on this journey, our doubts are now 
clean gone; for this signature upon the phial must have been 
graven when the drink was brewed, and therefore ere the “ bride 
as good as dead” set out to leave her mother's care. And this 
is, in effect, what Isolde tells Tristan in the Second Act, there 
saying : “ Since like a traitor it made thee seem, I forth from the 
Daylight yearned to flee, to take thee hence to the Night with me.” 
Nor will ‘the double crime of murder and suicide ’—as certain 
commentators, following in the wake of the trite and flippant 
Paul Lindau, have put it—in any way cover the ground. 
Isolde’s vengeance is only upon Tristan’s “ head,” upon the “ mind 
with Day's madness bitten,” and, foreseeing the only end of the 
illusion, she has inwardly vowed to quaff with him that “ever- 
binding drink” which should consecrate them both to a death she 
knew was but the opening of a higher life. Thus this Love- 
drink is only changed in its outer meaning, when substituted by 
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Brangiine for the drink of Death; the poet of Zrzstan und Isolde 
knew well that both potions must result in Death, and lead 
through Death to wider Love. 

We have dwelt at such length upon the preliminaries to the 
climax of this Act, the scene between Tristan and Isolde, that it ’ 
will be unnecessary to say much regarding that scene itself. 
Tristan can no longer gainsay Isolde’s command to appear before 

-her; for, through Kurwenal, she bids him come to seek “ expia- 
tion,” and he augurs her intent, though not as yet its motive. 
Weary of life, it cannot now be laid down sweeter than, like his 
heirdom, at her feet. Unflinching beneath her scorn and irony— 
the mask that matches his stoical calm—he stands there almost 
silent, whilst Isolde stabs his heart with every torturing weapon 
of a woman’s armoury, from mockery to threats.—There is one 
feature of this interview, however, which should not be lost sight 
of, in view of the preposterous charges that have been made 
against the moral tone of this drama: that feature is the child- 
like way in which Isolde manifests her guileless purity of thought ; 
for Tristan tells her that wont forbids the bride-beseecher to 
approach the bride, and she answering asks him: “ For fear of 
what?” Nothing could possibly throw a more vivid light upon 
the manner in which Wagner has cleansed the story, than this 
simple, artless question. It might be Eva from Die Meister- 
singer, who is standing here as the symbol of a noble love; it 
certainly is not the gross conception of Malory !|— 

Another point to which we would draw attention, is the 
masterly manner in which the cries of the crew, proclaiming 
Marke’s advent, break in upon this scene and force Tristan from 
the dreams into which he is falling, to a realisation of his sur- 
roundings. The comparative isolation of the voyage is to be 
brushed aside by all the noisy hubbub of a Court in revel ; the 
Day itself is thrusting its glare once more upon him; and, with 
a cry “Let go the anchor! Her prow to the flood! Sails and 
mast to the breeze” (for the original text-book and the 1873 edition 
of the poem give the cries of the crew as “ Anker ad,” but that 
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of Tristan “ Zos den Anker,” in countermanding of the order, and 
wild resolve to dash his ship upon the rocks)—with this resolute 
appeal to Death, he seizes the cup that hold his death within it. 

With eyes fixed upon Isolde, he drinks “the good forgetful 
drink,” to oblivion of all his heartache in the wonder-world of 
Night. But—a miracle! Isolde snatches the cup, ere he has 
drained it, and pledges its last drop to him!—The orchestra 
clearly shows what a lightning-flash of revelation this is to 
Tristan, as though the cup had been a wel] wherein he saw the 
stars at noon, for it sounds the ‘Glance-motiv’ at its loudest; yet 
some representatives of the réle—unlike Herr Vogl—have missed 
the point, and thus left the audience in confusion as to Wagner's 
meaning, at the most critical juncture of the play. — 

Now follows one of those scenes in which Wagner is so con- 
summate a master, scenes which would be impossible without his 
musical system of eloquent themes, whereby the orchestra pro- 
claims the emotions of the characters without ‘her breaking 
silence. The pair of lovers, with their love untold, are face to 
face in presence of great Death! Neither blenches, for to each 
it is the threshold of a larger life. But wonder of all wonders! 
Across its sill they find the same Tristan, the same Isolde, 
standing statue-like confronting each. And now there is no 
longer need for masking of their feelings; Death has freed them 
from the coil of worldly ties and worldly circumstance ; their 
spirits may embrace without a trace of shame. Isolde, loosed 
from earthly reserve, may answer that dying “glance” of Tristan 
in its own pure melody, and unblushing breathe the herald word 
that shall make them one. Henceforward they are hallowed to 
the Night, and no man more can blame them for their love. It 
signifies naught to us who watch them, that we know this drink 
was not the Death-drink but the Love-drink. In fullest trust 
that they were hurrying on to Death, they have drained the cup ; 
and, no matter its ingredients, the motive of this action is that by 
which their future conduct must be judged. Tristan, and, in turn, 
Isolde, each wake a moment from the dream of death to a 
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glimmering of the nature of their surroundings: Tristan asking 
“ What king?” and Isolde, “Where am I? Live 1?” Brangine, 
in despair, declares the nature of the potion ; but their relations 
to the world of Day can now be nothing but the actions of those 
who walk in sleep. They belong not to this earth, but to each 
other only. As Swinburne has so beautifully sung: “ Even one 
life to be gathered of one death In me and thee, though day 
may live and die.”—How the Day will venge itself upon them, 
we shall see in the succeeding Acts of this stupendous Drama of 
the Soul. 





The German’s Fate in Paris. 


(Translated from Richard Wagner's “ Pariser Fatalititen fiir Deutschen,”— 
See page 22.) 


@4\O and ask the shop-fronts of the Palais Royal, with their 
Wi blaze of gas, of silks, of gold and silver; ask the 
Garden of the Tuileries, with its elegant and well- 
trimmed promenades ; ask the Champs Elysées, with 
their splendid carriages and powdered coachmen ; ask the Boule- 
vards, with their teeming medley of luxury and industry; ask the 
boxes of the theatres, with their bewildering toilettes and mystic 
coiffures ; ask the Opera-balls, with their winsome grisettes in 
velvet bodices, and their precious Femmes entretenues in exclusive 
dominos of black satin ;—and finally, if it be summer-time, ask 
the private country-houses, parks, gardens, hermitages, and the 
thousand-and-one delightful rural joys to which the Parisian 
abandons himself in charming innocence,—ask all these things, 
whether they exist for no other end but weariness of spirit ? 
—How they will protest, and laugh to scorn the question! 
And yet there is a whole race of mortals whom these glorious 
things can only fill with deadliest ennui ; this race consists of the 
resident Germans. 

It is true enough: taken all round, it is the most annoying 
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thing in Paris, to bea German. It is splendid to be a German 
when one is at home, where one has congenial surroundings, 
Jean Paul, and Bavarian beer ; where one can dispute about the 
philosophy of Hegel, or the waltzes of Strauss; where one reads 
at ease, in the fashion-journals, about Parisian murders and 
absurdly low-priced Gros de Naples ;* where, finally, one can 
hear or sing a good old song, and eke a new one, about our Father 
Rhine. One gets nothing of all this in Paris; and yet there live 
a host of Germans here. How terrible must be their ennui ! 

Yet, on the other hand, I almost think that the German is the 
only thing that, in his turn, can weary the true Parisian, For why: 
folk take the German as a rule for honourable, and trust him readily ; 
this puts him in an evil case. Since men trust him, they necessarily 
deem him stupid, and a fool, according to their notions, is the bug- 
bear of the Parisians. But him who is constitutionally unable to 
enter into those piquant chicaneries, those ingenious sinuosities of 
their marvellous talent for intrigue, they must perforce think 
stupid. And by Heaven! they can do no otherwise; for whoso- 
ever cannot manage here to hit the mark, or is weak enough for- 
sooth to die of hunger, he must—according to Parisian views— 
have no single grain of understanding. 

You may judge, therefore, what a perilous possession is 
honesty, in Paris; and how sorry a figure must he cut who, of or 
against his will, is burdened therewith. By the weight of this 
solitary virtue, the German finds himself excluded from all that 
makes Paris desirable and brilliant: good fortune, riches, fame and 
pleasure, are not for him; his companions are the ragged beggars, 
his haunts the muddy streets. At the utmost does the grocer pay 
a tribute to this virtue; he brings it into reckoning, and gives a 
little credit; but not too much, for he knows that the unlucky 
possessor of this virtue will never reach a state where he can 
liquidate a heavy bill. 

This is the root of the evil: the Parisian does not believe in 





* Our readers will perhaps remember our allusion to the fashion-plates of the 
“ Europa,” in the introductory note on page 22.—Ep. 
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the honesty of the rich, and every honest man he straightway 
counts as poor. But poverty is the greatest crime in Paris; and 
as people here look upon every German as poor until proved 
otherwise, so in a certain sense he is considered, at one and the 
same time, both stupid and bad,—i.e. criminal. 

It is an awful curse, this curse that rests upon our country- 
men. One may be as rich as one may, in one’s own personal 
conviction ; yet, without the most crying proofs to the contrary, 
one will be treated mercilessly as poor. Up to this day I have 
not succeeded in convincing the Parisians of my well-to-do-ness, 
although I draw a yearly income of about two-hundred Gulden 
(£20); an allowance which would be amply sufficient in a minor 
German capital, to gather a host of boon-companions round me. 
But so flourishing a financial status counts for nothing here; and 
I have to reconcile myself to the fact, that people are gradually 
beginning to drop taking me for an Englishman. 

Thereby hangs a tale, and a peculiar one too. The Parisians, 
as all the world knows, are exceedingly polite; it is to them an 
impossibility to say anything unpleasant to people, excepting where 
their purse is touched. Wherefore, since they have become con- 
vinced that a German and a stupid, bad—i.e. honest, poor—man 
are one and the same thing, they believe that they cannot treat us 
with greater delicacy than by pretending to take us, not for Ger- 
mans, but for Englishmen. True enough, the French hate the 
English ; but this, as every one knows, is only a political hatred, 
and applies merely to the nation in bulk. Each several French- 
man is mortally fond of every separate Englishman, and loads him 
with all conceivable tokens of respect; for in his eyes every Eng- 
lishman is rich, however poor the latter may often be in his own 
opinion. What greater flattery, then, can a Frenchman pay us, 
than to ask : “Pardon, monsteur, vous étes Anglais ?” 

Now, as it is certain that Germans unnumbered have suffered 
by this evil habit of the French, I cannot refrain from admitting 
that it has caused me also considerable trouble. 

My evil star would have it, that I should tread the soil of France 
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for the first time at Boulogne-sur-mer.* I came from England, 
indeed from London, the city of costly experiences, and breathed 
a sigh of relief as I arrived at the land of francs, i.e. of twenty-sous- 
pieces, leaving well behind me the country of terrible pounds and 
shillings ; for I had calculated that I could live at least twice as 
cheaply in France, arguing from the relative numbers of sous and 
pence, of the latter of which there went only twelve to the hand- 
somest of shillings, whereas the least presentable of francs is good 
enough to contain its twenty sous. I had thus made out that, 
especially with the advantage of the subdivision into centimes, 
whereof it is notorious that a hundred go to the franc, I should be 
able to lay-by a goodly portion of my annual income ; upon which 
circumstance I then—in fact, during the crossing on the steamboat 
—based all kinds of pleasant prospects and, in particular, plans. 
I had finally reckoned that after a little time I should be able to 
set about buying one of those castles in southern France, close by 
the Pyrenees, of which Prince Piickler has told us such delightful 
and such low-priced things: for instance, that in such a castle one 
can live in keeping with one’s rank, on no more than 2000 fr. a 
year. I fancied that Prince Piickler had viewed even this sum 
from a princely perspective, perhaps even a little exaggerating it, 
and that by aid of my centime-system I could certainly reduce it 
to a fourth part of the amount, which would then completely accord 
with my yearly revenue.— —Oh, gruesome habits of the French, 
how have ye destroyed my splendid plans ! 

Arrived at the hotel, I was asked at once: “ Pardon, mon- 
steur, vous étes Anglais ?”—The voyage on the steamer and the 
intoxicating Pyrenean-castle plans had so dazed my brain that, for 
the moment, I really could not quite remember what country’s 
child I was; it did not occur to me that I was a German, and, 
since in my absence from the fatherland I had had no definite news 
whether my native-town still belonged to Saxony or was already 





* Our author himself, in fact, stayed at this town for four weeks, in August 
and September 1839, on his way from London to Paris. See also, for ‘“‘my 
eternally unlucky star,” Wagner's first letter to Liszt, dated March 24th 1841.—Eb. 
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an appurtenance of Prussia, I deemed it the shortest way out of 
my confusion to end my inward struggle by a hasty “ Oui/” 
Unhappy voyage on the steamer, that had inspired me with 
such intoxicating plans for the purchase of a Piickler-Pyrenean 
castle! Wretched plans, that plunged me into such confusion 
when the Boulogne hotel-keeper inquired my nationality! Ruinous 
uncertainty as to the colours on the scutcheon of my native city, 
that led me into so unpatriotic a lie! Fatal lie! Execrable “Oud/” 
—All my smiling future, based with such crying certainty upon the 
validity of my centime-system, have ye ruthless brought to naught! 
Relying on French cheapness, I had stayed two days in 
the hotel ; an excellent garpon had waited on me with becoming 
reverence and attention. I had not been wrong, when I ascribed 
this remarkably obsequious service to the respect which this mortal 
cherished for my quality of Englishman; of this I was positive, 
when I observed his sudden change of manner after overhearing 
one of my habitual monologues. I had naturally held this mono- 
logue in my mother-tongue, and the garpon, a native of Geneva, 
had not hesitated to at once recognise me fora German. What 
of respect and reverence he withdrew from me, after this discovery, 
the good man quite made up by an astonishing familiarity and 
equality of bearing. He became my brother; sat down to table, 
whenever he brought my coffee; helped himself to the sugar, as 
he saw that I was taking none; and, when I asked him to fetch 
me some tobacco, told me how to find the shop where I could 
buy it for myself—Unfortunately, however, this change of esti- 
mation, upon discovery of my true nationality, had not yet come 
to pass in the cloudy mind of mine host. He seemed to have 
stuck punctiliously to my “ Ouz/” when he produced the reckoning 
for his hapless hospitality. To oblige me, he had written this bill 
in English ; and certain inexplicably large figures thereon made me 
believe, for the moment, that they had crept in by mistake and 
were intended for some other person, presumably a genuine 
Briton. The host, however, soon helped me out of doubt, and 
confirmed me in the true belief. The items were quite correct,— 
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the Pyrenean castle of Prince Piickler was lost for ever. But my 
paradise was also lost,—my beautiful conviction of the soundness 
of my centime-system was done to death. With sorrowful resig- 
nation, I noticed on this reckoning the same, and even higher 
prices than those of London; and their appearance was much 
more terrifying, since they were figured out in francs, whereof it is 
notorious that more go to a pound than there go of shillings, and 
whose sum-total, even for a like monetary value, presents a far 
more appalling show. 

Since that time I have carefully avoided answering the 
frequently-put question : “ Pardon, monsieur, vous étes Anglais?” 
by a vacant “ Ouz /”—in fact I have even accustomed myself to 
add to the most energetic of “Mou /”s a trenchant “Ademand /” 
Out of this practice I have gained all the good it is worth; but, on 
the other hand, I have been compelled to give up all claims to 
attentive regard. If, under my true national colours, I ask for an 
apartment, I am sent up without further ado to the fifth floor, and 
it always takes quite a chapter of explanations to induce the con- 
cterge to show me a room on the third or even fourth. The gargon 
at the restaurant, whom I have made acquainted with my Ger- 
manity, invariably warns me off, with prudent foresight, from the 
dearer dishes; and, unbidden, brings me sauerkraut or such-like 
delicacies, judging them best suited to a German’s purse. 

The matter has, however, its good side too. This reputation 
for neediness completely lifts the German above all temptation to 
sin against his inborn moral principles :—it is clean impossible for 
him to have a chére amie. What this means in Paris, any one 
knows who has been there. To have an amie is indispensable for 
every one, in whatsoever circle he may move, who wishes to pass as 
somebody. The mechanic when he returns from his toil, the 
counterjumper when he leaves the shop of his employer, the 
student when he comes back from college—meets his ame, just as 
does the gentleman of highest station ; for so is it ordained, and a 
mechanic, clerk, or student who did not comply with this rule, 


would never pass for anything. 
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This excellent custom is naturally repugnant to the German, 
and he may thank his stars that, in this respect, he is never ex- 
posed to the smallest temptation. However great the muster of 
the fairer sex, however eager for a shelter, and however change- 
able they be in their engagements, yet it would never occur to a 
grisette to make overtures for a temporary alliance to a German. 
More seldom still would a German push his want of principle and 
his audacity so far, as to court the favours of such a damsel ; for 
too often would he have to blush for shame, on seeing his reflec- 
tion in the mirror, a thing impossible to avoid in Paris by reason 
of the plethora of looking-glass. The Germans therefore leaye 
the commerce of fair dames to their fellow-aliens, the Britons; the 
latter take high honours in the game, and not one of them is a day 
in Paris without striking up a delightful, albeit but fleeting friend- 
ship with at least a lady from the opera-ballet. 

But on account of this little circumstance, the German stays 
completely isolated from Parisian society; he remains a total 
stranger to all Paris joys. For him no ball, no fireside, no Prado, 
and no Tivoli,—for him no country pleasures, no town amuse- 
ments. The Parisians troop about in pairs, a manikin and a 
womanikin: a cheerless hermit, the German slinks between the 
merry ranks, looks timidly upon their touching dances, and vows 
himself to un-freewilled abstention. 

It could not well be otherwise! For however madly my 
imagination may permit itself to stray, I have never yet been able 
to picture to myself a German dancing the Cancan. I have made 
every possible attempt to bring the imaginary spectacle before my 
mental eye,—I have summoned-up the most frivolous caricatures 
of form, with the most expressive physiognomies that I ever came 
across in Germany, and indued them with a ten-years’ familiarity 
with Parisian manners; but I have never succeeded in figuring 
one of these fictitious individualities as shining in that graceful 
dance. It is a mystery whose rites no German understands, a 
riddle whose solution escapes the German mind. True, I re- 
member to have seen the desperate attempt of one of my country- 
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men, a madcap youngster, to play his antics in this dance; the 
unhappy wretch appeared to be stepping a minuet, and came to 


grief for very shame. 
All the better do the Parisiennes appreciate the qualifications 


of the German for the state of wedlock. There are callings in 
which domestic virtues are widely sought for, where people pay 
more regard to lawful marriage-bonds than ephemeral alliances. In 
these ranks that man is highest valued who stays at home, attends 
to bolts and chains, goes to the cellar, lights the fire, takes the baby 
in his arms on the Sunday-walk, and helps to hook his spouse’s 
gown. As much conjugal fidelity as possible, is a wished-for 
virtue in such a man; but more especially are docility, affection, 
and honesty the chief desiderata. Of these, the last-named is the 
main requirement ; it is exclusively on account of this virtue that 
Germans get married here, and that by the widows of Marchands 
de vin, tobacconists, and keepers of eating-houses. 

These widows—of whom be it said, in passing, there is a 
goodly store—have generally brought the late lamented a small 
portion of personal property as dowry ; the two parties have, as a 
rule, most carefully laid out this capital ; and it is therefore quite 
natural that, after the death of the beloved partner, the survivoress 
(for it is seldom that a man survives his first wife, except it be 
that he has beaten her to death in a fit of ill humour,—a thing that 
does occur from time to time), that the survivoress, I repeat, should 
take very good care not to ‘bring’ again the ‘ brought’ and in- 
creased dower, but rather to increase it a little more for her own 
enjoyment, wherever possible. Henceforth the widow fights for 
her exclusive interest in this property, which is her Lares and 
Penates ; and it does not enter her calculations to share it once 
more with another. 

Yet the position has its difficulties. The lady is energetic 
enough ; she looks after the books and correspondence with inde- 
fatigable ardour, she keeps the cash with an unparalleled eye to 
business, and thrones majestically upon the seat behind the counter. 
However, she badly needs a male creature for taking down and 
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putting up the shutters, for going to the cellar, for filling bottle 
and glass; in short, for the services of a Garcon. But there are 
easily imagined disadvantages in engaging an ordinary Garcon :— 
who trusts the honesty of such a hireling ? And then, how many 
other things must still remain undone, things which no Gargon on 
earth is fit for! Who is to look after the children? Who is to 
go to market? Who is to take a walk with the lady on Sunday 
afternoons at four? Who is to show her agreeable little atten- 
tions ?—for the widow, among her other excellent qualities, is full 
of feeling. All these things did the late lamented ;—only from a 
husband can they be asked. The bonds of wedlock must therefore 
be buckled on again. 

But the widow's chief concern is to keep her morsel of pro- 
perty exclusively to herself; and where shall she find a man who 
will take-over all the countless duties of a wedded husband, with- 
out insisting on an equal share of that property? A Frenchman 
would not enter on so one-sided a bargain ; and if he did, it would 
only be to dupe the good lady, in spite of all her watchfulness. 

Here the widow finds herself compelled to lay aside her 
national prejudices ; she knows that there flows no discreeter nor 
more honest blood in the veins of any nation, than in those of the 
German : she therefore makes no bones about deciding to render 
one of our countrymen happy for life. She finds in him all she 
needs, and has the additional advantage that this spouse costs her 
next to nothing, giving her plenty of amusement to boot, by the 
thousand doubles ententes with which, albeit by no means particu- 
larly witty, he unsuspectingly adorns his daily speech. 

This wedded lot is frequently the final outcome of the 
anguished and bitterly undeceived endeavours of many a German 
in Paris; it is the haven into which he steers his leaking ship 
after the buffets of the storm, pathetically forsaking all further 
voyage of discovery. The vow he registers before the mayor is 
the vow of renunciation, wherewith pious souls once bade farewell 
to this world of cares after many a violent struggle with contrary 
life, and took refuge in the healing shelter of the cloister-walls.— 
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Thus has there arisen in Paris a quiet, still community whose 
brothers, peacefully cut-off from all the whirlpools of tempestuous 
strife, live in strict conformity to the rules of their order. Their 
heads, ’tis true, are certainly not “shorn,” but in place thereof are 
often roundly “washed” by their fair ladies; from the vows of 
chastity—except marital—they are absolved, but, as a set-off, are 
forbidden all other pleasures. They are pledged to the bringing- 
up of youth, the refreshment of sucklings—please understand, by 
feeding-bottles,—to the preservation of purity in matters of swad- 
dling-clothes, and to complete abstinence from all contact with 
silver or copper coin. Their nourishment consists of a Jot au feu 
in the morning; in the evening—out of special regard for their 
nationality—of a plate of sauerkraut ; for ill luck will have it that 
the French imagine we Germans live on nothing else but sauer- 
kraut. 

From this order none emerges, excepting through the death 
of his better half. Seeing that the latter is gererally well on in 
years at the time the vow is registered, it would probably be 
expected that the youthful sacrifices to German honesty would 
outlive their female gaolers; but these matrons are possessed of 
enormous vital force, and the renunciant never sees the world 
again. 

Who can guess what gifted individuals may here and there 
be found beneath the garments of this order? May it not have 
happened that we have received a glass of eau-de-vie at the hands 
of the most accomplished student of the Hegelian philosophy ? 
That a poet of five-act dramas has made up our two-sous parcel 
of snuff? That we have drunk a stoup of Strassburg beer drawn 
by the most ingenious contrapuntist of Kirnberger’s school ?—The 
imagination is palsied by the exhaustless wealth of possibilities 
that here present themselves. Who can conceive the sacrifices 
which those unfortunates have made, to gain their scanty pro- 
vender? Who can depict the acts of renunciation it has cost 
them, to be received into that order ? 

(Zo be concluded in our next issue.) 
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Richard Uagner as Man. 


By C. F. Glasenapp. Continued from page 60. 


Mwe@a|N connection with Wagner’s patience there is another of 

his qualities to record, his no less unbounded compas- 
ston. We have his own word for it, that the sight of 
the suffering of others always pained him far more 
than his own; and, from the facts already known to us, we might 
easily bring forward a whole chain of instances to prove this, 
from his earliest childhood up. Of his fellow-feeling for animals 
in pain, even in his years of childhood and youth, a beautiful 
passage in Wolzogen’s instructive brochure, “ Richard Wagner 
und die Thierwelt,” treats on the authority of family traditions. 
By side of such narrations as these, I might fitly place a charming 
sketch, drawn by Wagner’s friend the artist Ernst Kietz almost 
fifty years ago, showing the child of seven years in the act of 
shielding his younger sister from the rawness of the weather, by 
brotherly sharing with her the covering of his feet. This is how 
the incident arose: in their country-home near Loschwitz on the 
Elbe, the children had taken an unconquerable liking for going 
barefoot ; so sister “Cile” had gone unshod one evening, with her 
brother, to meet the boat that was to bring their mother home from 
Dresden. But it is raining and the air has turned bitter cold ; 
and while the two children, perched upon a fallen tree, are waiting 
for the boat that never seems to come, the little maid begins to 
freeze. Then Richard draws off one of his shoes, puts into it his 
sister’s tiny foot, and lets her warm the other on his own. And 
this is how the picture gives the pair. An earliest, eloquent 
symbol of Wagner’s constant readiness to shave what he possessed, 
with those in need. Just as in the Wibelungen-essay he lauds the 
old Aryan warriors, that with them it was not-the possession that 
gave the man his rank, but the man that ennobled the possession : 
“wherefore an immoderate portion of this world’s goods was 
deemed by them a shameful thing ; and he to whom it had fallen, 
quickly shared it out to others.” 
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As a beautiful example of this readiness to aid, we may take 
a story from the diary of Wagner's first Parisian time of hardship, 
in whose pages are contained a host of similar incidents. The 
young composer of Rzenz?, after finishing that work, is in the direst 
straits of outward want. His last coin has just been paid away to 
buy his breakfast. There knocks at his door an ailing German 
artisan, lost in the jungle of unfriendly Paris. Can he gainsay his 
pleading, and leave him to his fate? No, he must share his last 
morsel with him: the beggar is invited to the meal.— How many 
a needy soul has rapped at the door of Wahnfried, and there 
received, and still receives, his portion of “warm soup.” * 

In an article sent from Paris to a German journal, in 1841, 
Wagner extols the “ Friendship of the Poor.” + Thus early had 
he learnt the lesson that accompanied him throughout his life, 
and ever gained fresh force: “that the best physician of our ills is 
fellowfeeling with those of others.” So do we read in one of his 
letters to Liszt in May 1854; and he recurs thereto a few years 
later, in the time of the composition of Zyistan: “‘ My work has 
become dearer to me than ever. I have resumed it again, a short 
time since ; it flows like a healing river from my soul. In all my 
relations to the suffering world, I feel led and guided by one 
thing alone—compassion. If I only give myself thereto without 
reserve, then all my private woes are overcome.” And in the 
succeeding bitter years, when every source of aid had run quite 
dry, howsoever his own sufferings mounted almost to the insup- 
portable, it was the same wellspring of relief that ever brought him 
solace. Let one instance stand for many. In the days of utmost 
need, when, after 77 rehearsals, the longed-for production of 77istan 
at Vienna was at last made impossible, through a well-known 
influence brought to bear upon the local press, and his last hope 





* We may mention that on the doorway of most other houses in Bayreuth 
there is a little metal plate beneath the bell-pull, announcing that the occupant is 
- member of the Society for the Suppression of Begging ; an automatic warning.— 


t See the continuation, in our next issue, of “ Zhe German’s Fate in Paris.” — 
Eb. 
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was thus demolished,—there then applies to him a Viennese musi- 
cian, with a petition for a loan that Wagner cannot at the moment 
grant. Days and weeks pass by, but he has no peace of mind, 
because he has been obliged to deny a request. Forgotten in the 
midst of all manner of business worries, the thought of his petitioner 
suddenly recurs again. The funds required to relieve him of his 
own difficulties are so considerable, that the amount asked for by 
the would-be borrower seems small beside them. Wagner sends 
him a letter, though he does not even know his address, saying that 
if he will only let him know his whereabouts, he may be sure of 
receiving the desired sum on such and such a day. The precious 
documents relating to this little incident are preserved in the 
Vienna “ Wagner-Museum” of Herr Oesterlein; but hundreds of 
a similar kind have passed without a record. 

In how many cases has the ease of access to this open heart 
of Wagner’s been grievously abused! Thus he humorously 
complains to Liszt about a certain Zurich painter, who had made 
the sketches for the Weimar inscenation of the Flying Dutchman : 
would Liszt be good enough to apply to Herr C. direct, as he, 
Wagner, would rather not have anything more to do with the 
’ man because “he has a passion for pumping me poor devil dry.” 
Then again, in the Munich period, who did zo¢ swarm around him 
with personal claims upon his influence—rightly presupposed, but 
connected with quite other matters—over the young King? 
Now it was the orphans of a female poisoner; now Ferdinand 
Lassalle, who in his tragic love-adventure, “mixed of tawdry 
vanity and false pathos,” sought by telegrams and visits to secure 
Wagner’s intervention with the King against his ambassador to 
Switzerland, Herr v. Dénniger, notwithstanding that the whole 
character of the man was repugnant to the Master; and now the 
incorrigible son of that famous nephew of Beethoven's who cost 
the great composer so many a bitter pang. 

But it was especially the /adouring-classes for whom Wagner 
kept an open heart, the “artisan, who makes all our useful things 
and derives, himself, therefrom so proportionately small a use; ” 
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the poor “hungry and frozen,” in whom withal he recognised the 
true “seat of German power.” He remembers them, too, in the 
famous Letter to Ernst von Weber upon the horrible abuses of 
vivisection : “ with a half-submissive question on his lips, looks up 
to us our suffering fellow-man. Born into naked poverty ; brought 
up, from tenderest youth, to see his health undermined by ex- 
cessive labour; and prematurely withering away, by reason of 
wretched food and heartless treatment of every kind.” That 
whole important Letter on Vivisection itself, does not its very 
thesis show the deep sincerity of his feeling, the wide-reaching 
greatness and goodness of his heart ? 

Upon this goodness-of-heart, this sincerity of feeling, rested 
also the greatness of his mind and thought. With Wagner the 
man, heart and mind stood in as close a union as with Wagner 
the artist did music and drama; either was inseparable from 
each. ‘Without the action of the heart,” he says himself, “the 
action of the brain were but a clockwork mechanism.” All the 
pains and disappointments of his life reposed hereon: that these 
twin motors of his being were condemned to such wmegua/ action ; 
that where the artist sought for love, he was met by cold and 
critical misunderstanding. “Instead of from my heart, I must 
seek from my brain the maintenance of my life ; and this madden- 
ing labour must at last consume me,—'twill bring me to the 
ground” : such is his cry even at the commencement of the ’fifties. 
He and all his wills and wishes stood without the circle of our 
modern life, in State and Art, which could not understand him until 
he was able at last to address himself thereto as artist. This 
form of address was precisely what he wanted ; but the artistic 
Deed itself required first the help of understanding and of further- 
ing love; and both remained denied to him. From every attempt 
to draw near a full and warm Reality, he was thrust back into the 
world of his own imaginings. The product of these rapt 
“ imaginings ” we have before us in that mighty picture of the Life, 
the People, and the Artwork of the Future, in the prefiguration of 
the era of “ Redemption of Genius.” Many could it liven, kindle, 
and inspire : to its creator it could only seem a yearning dream 
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that made the bitterness of his lonely lot felt all the keener, the 
more vividly that dream arose before his longing soul. One 
path alone appeared to point towards that Future, the path of a 
universal “ Revolution of Mankind,” a swift arousal from the sloth 
of degradation. That Future’s goal remained with him the same, 
when, in Religion and Art, he showed it us afresh in the mild 
sunset-glow of “ Regeneration,” a few short years before he left 
us; but the path had now become the gentle upward slope of an 
inner renovation. — 

Upon the greatness of’ his heart reposed the greatness of his 
mind, He, as it were, approached things not from the outside, 
but from within ; hence his power of embracing an object at once, 
in all its bearings. His profound earnestness in a cause has been 
often wondered at, and the “ force of grasp” with which he always 
seized its kernel: “ he stretches forth his hand, and it holds as fast 
as though it were of iron.” This sureness of grasp and percep- 
tion, however, rests above all upon his penetration into the heart 
of his object by means of his unerring inner /ee/ing thereof. 
Wagner once speaks of the brilliant straightforwardness (genzale 
Sicherheit) of Liszt’s musical compositions, which, from the very 
beginning of the piece, from its first sixteen bars, almost wakes 
from him the cry: “ Enough! I see the whole!” This “ Genug, 
ith habe Alles /”, however, is, here as elsewhere, not peculiar to 
the ‘object’ of perception alone, but before all to the perceiving 
‘subject.’ It is the specific token, the characteristic expression, of 
that undoubting sureness of Wagner’s intuition which always led 
him to the inner heart of persons, things, or circumstances at the 
first glance. If sometimes he was deceived hereby, it arose, 
again, from that Goodness-of-heart which hoped too much and 
mistrusted too little. (See Letter 255 to Liszt, of January 1858.) 

It seems as though it were this same inborn freedom and 
unshackledness of mind, that equipped him also with that astonish- 
ing mobility of intellectual power which lies open in his writings— 
to the wonder of the world. Thus his continuous intercourse with 
the great minds of bygone days, the thinkers, poets and sages of 
all times and every nation, and his constant alertness to the more 
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important of the discoveries of modern science, never produce the 
impression of what one understands by “learned studies.” In the 
latter sense, indeed, people have sometimes spoken of Wagner's 
uncommon “Talent for learning” as something beyond the ordinary 
measure even of the Germans, the acknowledged children of 
Learning: “ The Renovator of the Drama, the Expounder of the 
true position of Art in the social system of mankind, the Philo- 
sopher, the Historian, the Aésthetician and Critic Wagner, the 
Master of Language, the Mythologist and Myth-poet, who welded 
a Ring around the giant mass of oldtime fancy, and carved it with 
the runes of genius,—what a wealth of Know/edge must he first have 
stored, to bring forth all this progeny!” Men have wondered at 
his attainment of all this Knowledge by nothing comparable to a 
methodic course of study: for he had first to find out for himself 
even the approaches to these Sciences and Systems, and not un- 
seldom to improvise them. Many such an approach, driven by 
need and instinct, he appeared to open violently and of a sudden. 
Against all this, we know from his own mouth where the root of 
his knowledge lay, and how “ one hour of veritable seeing” taught 
him more than all philosophy, all history and anthropology. As 
the Frenchman, Fourcaud has said so well: sz bien gue tout 
sincéve tdéaliste gu’tl se décélatt, ses cing sens étaient les plus grands 
amis de sa téte; l'amour de la vie et le sentiment de la réalité sont 
antérieurs et restent supérieurs, chez Wagner, a toute speculation 
cérébrale, This sense of the immediate reality of Life, was that 
which formed his criterion of every thing and every person, guid- 
ing both his eye and judgment; and only the ardent wish to pierce 
right into this seen reality from the other side also, made him 
long-time seek that Sage who should disclose to him the conceptual 
path into those ultimate problems of existence which had already 
opened up their secrets to the Artist. 

That Sage he found in Schopenhauer, after he had already 
renounced the hope of meeting in Philosophy that longed-for 
complement of his own immediate intuition of the truths of both 
Nature and Mankind. Hence the endless gratitude which filled 
him to the last toward his great teacher, the first acquaintance 
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with whose writings he has repeatedly apostrophised as the gain- 
ing of an “immeasurable boon.” The earliest reference to this 
acquaintance occurs in a letter to Liszt of December 1854, during 
the composition of Die Walkiire. “ Amid the-—tardy—progress of 
my music,” writes Wagner, “I have lately occupied myself ex- 
clusively with a man who—albeit but in a literary sense—has 
descended like a gift from heaven upon my loneliness. That 
man is Arthur Schopenhauer, the greatest philosopher since Kant, 
whose thoughts—as he puts it—he has first pursued to their 
logical conclusion. The German Professors have—prudently 
enough—ignored him for full 40 years: but recently, to the shame 
of Germany, an English critic has unearthed him. What char- 
latans are all the Hegels &c. beside him! His root-idea, the 
ultimate negation of the Will-of-Life, is terrible in its earnestness, 
but the sole pathway of redemption. To myself it naturally came 
as nothing new; no more can any one conceive of it, in whom it 
did not live already. But it is this philosopher who has first 
aroused the thought within me in such clearness.”—In this, as in 
other instances, it was for the most part an inner feeling of the 
right, that led him to his choice of authors; and the ideas to be 
derived from them thus lay, the rather, already prefigured in his 
own mind. To such an extent was this the case, that to some it 
might have seemed as though his train of thought, especially in 
his last deep glimpses into the essence of history and mankind, 
had been guided by the books he then was reading: now by the 
works of Gleizés, again by those of Gobineau. However, the 
direct reverse is much more near the truth; and it is one of the 
most significant of dispensations, that in his last years of life he 
again should have met, in the person of Count Gobineau, a man 
who brought him the kinship of heroic nature and intellectual 
friendship, at like time as he solved for the Master, in that great 
work of his which Wagner almost re-discovered, the riddle of all 
History,—once more by pointing to the most real of all realities : 
the deep, physiological connection of all human race-varieties, and 
the pregnant open secret of “ Degeneration” of type. 

(Zo be concluded in our next issue.) 
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If any proof were needed, 
NOTES. to show how infinitely in 
advance of the general run 
of London critics is the London public, it 
has been supplied by the respective atti- 
tude of these two parties towards the 
splendid series of Wagnerian dramas 
which Sir Augustus Harris has lately pro- 
duced with such marked success, both 
artistic and financial. We may leave the 
critical fossils, however, to regret the 
passing of the age of ooze, and ‘come to 
the horses’—which reminds us that the 
Valkyrie was deprived of hers. 

Ten years have worked wonders in 
London, and Wagner’s later music- 
dramas may now be considered as firmly 
established in our midst. For this the 
sincerest thanks are due to the enterpris- 
ing manager of our London Opera-house, 
and to those German artists who have 
been bold enough to risk their reputation 
on hitherto unfriendly shores. Their 
pluck has been rewarded; for surely 
Sucher, Alvary, Wiegand, Heink, Bet- 
taque, Reichmann, Klafsky, Lieban, 
Grengg, &c.—and, last but not least, 
Conductor Mahler—will not view their 
London laurels as their smallest acquisi- 
tions. There have been inequalities in 
the rendering, as in the mounting’ of 
these dramas ; we could have wished for 
a little more refinement in the orchestra, 
a little less dragging in some of the 
tempi ; but, taken all round, these perfor- 
mances have been the best thing given 
as yet to our metropolis, and each has 
borne the stamp of genuine German 
earnestness. How well the good seed, 
sown at Bayreuth, has thriven, may be 
instanced in the cachet of those singers 
who have come to us fresh from the 


Festspiel training ; yet how easily those 
i smoth 





season, proper, has done more for the 

due appreciation of Wagner in this 

country than any words of ours could 

convey; we will, therefore, only pray 

for its repetition—with a few, a very few, 

amendments. 
* * * 

On June 24th, MapaME CONSTANCE 
Howarp gave our Members one of the 
most enjoyable entertainments that we 
have yet listened to at Trinity College, 
London. It was novel, in its combina- 
tion of dramatic reading with lecture and 
pianoforte recital, and doubly welcome 
owing to the vivacious manner in which 
the fair soloist interpreted the humours of 
the dialogue. The subject chosen was - 
Act 1 of Die Meistersinger, and attracted 
the largest audience we have gathered for 
many a year. This Act and the two 
following were subsequently given by 
Mdme Howard at Steinway Hall, on 
June 28th, and July 5th and 12th. We 
trust that on her return to America, the 
expounder of the themes and meaning of 
Wagner’s music-comedy will have a good 
report to render of our appreciation of 
her efforts in the master’s cause. 


“ Richard Wagner-Studien,” by Auois 
Joun (published by Carl Giessel, Bay- 
reuth).—It is long, we are ashamed to 
say how | since we received this 
excellent treatise ; but we have hitherto 
delayed reviewing it, as we considered it 
too important to be disposed of in a few 
lines, and, after all, ‘ things will keep.’ 

Herr Alois John has, in the course of 
80 pages, made an extremely interesting 
and thoughtful contribution to Wagner 
literature. From our own point of view, 
it therefore goes without saying that he 
is an enthusiast au bout des ongles; but 
more than that, he knows how to employ 
his enthusiasm in throwing additional 
light upon what is still to many the 
“ Wagner-frodlem.” His present work 
consists of seven essays, entitled—to 
translate the German—1, Richard Wag- 
ner and the German National Idea; 2, 


Sun-worship and the Mythology of the 
x Soeagy Bow Indo-Germans ; 3, 
Siegfried ; 4, Nature, Passion, and Abso- 











lute Music; 5, The Wagner-Lisst Corre- 
; 6, The Wagner-cult of nowadays; 
7, Bayreuth. There is not an unreadable 
chapter in the collection, each showing 
that the author has good reasons for the 
faith that is in him and knows how to 
deploy them. Our readers will probably, 
however, prefer to have a few specimens 
from Herr Alois John, rather than a host 
of our own disquisitions thereon. We 
will therefore select a passage or two, 
rendering them from the German. 
Speaking of Richard Wagner’s bearings 
to the great question—once, but now the 
accomplished fact—of German Unity, our 
author says that the legacy of the Bay- 
reuth master is “the artistic nimbus of 
the German Empire, the ideal citadel of 
the National Idea, wherein the noblest 
essence of the German Folk is clad in 
artworks unapproached.” As to Wag- 
ner’s versions of the ancient Sagas, he 
says: ‘‘ Not only are they illumined by 
the highest artistic merit, but they also 
embrace the highest intellectual and 
philosophical contents, so that they lend 
to Art an entirely new and deep signifi- 
cance with regard to Aryan wisdom and 
religion. . . . He knows the secrets and 
the most ‘hidden beauties of Nature, her 
poetry, her majestic life and movement. 
We no longer wonder, when the birds 
commence to sfeak—for Nature comes 
to life and breathes into our ears her 
mystic promises. Thus from Nature her- 
self do we reap the explanation of all her 
myths, her magic, her deities, her spectral 
forms, her mystery. This imperceptible 
transition from a natural into a seeming 
mythologic world _ a thoroughly 
natural pi 
In ene 6 we find an interesting 
account of the gradual rise of the Wagner- 
idea in Europe and America, and the 
persistent hostility with which it was te 
in its birthplace, Germany, 
we might add, by the dwindling band of 
imitative London critics—“ Wagner was 
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first? A mass of ancient prejudice, of 
years-old incrustation with antiquated 
views ; a German obstinacy that shook 
its head distrustfully at all things new— 
a temperament so different from that of 
the quick Romanic races! Personal 
animosities against the easily excited, 
conquest-certain master himself; people 
to whom the genial dictatorial tone was 
not well-pleasing, and who persisted in 
looking on the artist as the Court- 
chamber-musician (//ofkammermusikus) 
of the XVIIth Century, dependent on 
the verdict of the Serenissimi and the 
most-gracious public. His brusque man- 
ners, and turns of speech! His eccen- 
tric nature! His need of luxury! His 
extravagance! A King and an—artist, 
in Munich! The Germans crossed them- 
selves. . . . Every genuine artist should 
learn a lesson from this story of the 
battle of the Wagner-idea with the 
“ Jetstseit” ; it has revealed the highest, 
noblest, most glorious gifts that ever artist 
had, confronted with that Eternal Folly 
against which, to all , the Gods them- 
selves engage in vain.” 

With one word more, from the rubric 
“Bayreuth,” we must close this notice,— 
it expresses what every one must have 
sometime felt, when visiting the Wag- 
nerian Olympia—‘ Whosoever does not 
become something, at Bayreuth, is lost. 
This art begets new men. 4 

Messrs McIlvaine & Co. 
(Albemarle Street, London) send us, in 
Mr H. E. Krehbiel’s “Strupies in THE 
WaGNERIAN Drama,” one of the best 
treatises on the later works of Wagner 
that have as yet appeared in the English 

We may not quite with 
the author’s relative valuation of Parsifa/ 
and Zristan, qua Drama, nor with the 
somewhat matter-of-fact view he takes of 
the plots of the whole series; but there 
is room for a diversity of insights, into 
works which present so many — 
as Wagner’s music-dramas, and we have 
nothing but hearty welcome for this 
latest contribution to their study. It 


is written throughout with a purity of 
. Transatlantic 


and freedom from 
ities of speech, that would put many 





our English journalists and authors 
the biush. As to the matter of the 
k, the most interesting chapter is 
that devoted to the Acistersinger, with 
an entertaining uisition upon the 
berg and Sir ancient ee yen te) nape 
and Strassburg, an account o 
search into what remains of 
their relics, literary and monumental. 
Next to this chapter we rank that on 
Tristan und Isolde which shows an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the earlier forms 
of the legend, and plainly exhibits the 
author’s preference for that drama above 
all the en works of Wagner. Another 
valuable section is devoted to the origin 
of musico-dramatic performances among 
the Greeks, and their renaissance at the 
close of the sixteenth century: ‘No 
people have ever come nearer than those 
old Greeks to a correct estimate of the 
real nature of music and the réle that it 
can and ought to be made to play in the 
economy of civilized life. So convinced 
were they of the directness and forceful- 
ness of its appeal to the emotional part 
of man, that they to divorce it 
from pe Mh ; again, “ Count Vernio 
himself published a tract stating the pur- 
ee the reformers. The first step, 
e said, should be to protect the poetical 
text from the musicians who, to exploit 
their inventions, tore the poetry to 
tatters,"—and so on. 

As to Parsifal we might join issue with 
Mr Krehbiel on many points, did space 
permit, but will merely cite the following : 
“He produced a drama in which the 
central idea, so far as the dramatic 
spectacle is concerned, is a glorification 
of a conception of sanctity which grew 


Se ee 
hood, and a wicked degradation of 


womankind.” From the author we 
would make appeal to the ladies them- 
selves, to whom /arsifa/ has always been 
the highest of the Master’s works. 

we are grumbling, we may as 
well take exception to Krehbiel’s 
repeated at those useful little 


girdings 
books the “musical Baedekers,” albeit 
citing a handful or two of musical themes 
himself, and christening them just as his 
predecessors have done. Another faint 
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protest we would raise against the omis- 
sion to acknowledge the a 
translations (only altered in a 

two) from Nos. II. and VII. of The 
Meister, namely of Wagner's “ ents” 
on the Parsifal and Zvristan preludes. 
We will personally ‘ pick this bone’ with 
Mr Krehbiel at Bayreuth, in a day or two; 
meanwhile we wish him success 
with the circulation of his excellent book. 


HERR Cyriv KIstT ier (address : Bad- 
Kissingen) desires us to state that he will 
be happy to supply to readers of Zhe 
Meister the vocal score of his Music- 
Drama Baldur’s Tod upon receipt of 
12s. 6d. (the published price being 2o0s.). 
He has also forwarded us the vocal scores 
of his musical tragedy Kunthild and musi- 
cal comedy Eulenspiegel, which confirm 
our previous estimate of his talents,—no, 
“talents” is not the word; we shall be 
very much mistaken if Herr Kistler’s 
genius is not soon recognised as at least 
equal to that of any 4ving composer. 
There is with him at present a slight 
tendency to occasional reminiscence of 
Wagnerian motivs; but beyond all this, 
there is so much individuality of grasp 
and vigour of rhythm in his music, that 
we may well anticipate that these are 
only passing echoes in the mind of one 
whose ardour for the Wagnerian muse is 
incontestible. How he can treat a Wag- 
nerian theme is splendidly shown in the 
“Richard Wagner Funeral ” con- 
fessedly based on the “ Titurel” 
sional music in the Third Act of Parsifa/. 
This March should be in, or rather under, 
thehands ofall Wagnerians. (Price 1s. 6d.) 


We have received from Messrs Kegan 
Paul a small volume entitled “1849. A 
Vinpication,” by Wm. Ashton Ellis. 
We seem to know the author's name ; 
but he must accept our sincere apologies, 
if we decline to review his work, for per- 
sonal reasons. We may state, however, 
that its price is 2s., (bound in cloth 2s. 
6d.) and that the writer informs us that 
he may, in time, follow up this triolet of 
“ WaGNER-SKETCHES” by similar doses. 
He will have to get some one else to 
criticise them, for we absolutely refuse. 








